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REMARKS ON OJIBWA BALL PLA7. 

BY W. J. HOFFMAN, M. D. 

Thus far the greater number of Ojibwa Indians of northern 
Minnesota have been slow to adopt the pursuits of their more civil- 
ized neighbors, preferring to spend their time in fishing and hunting 
and in gathering fruits and berries. In consequence of this .mode 
of life the young men generally possess great endurance and are in 
excellent physical conditioii. 

During tlje spring, summer, and autumn much of their time is 
spent in athletic sports, not so much for pleasure as for the desire to 
win the wagers of their opponents. The usual sports consist of 
horse racing, running, and ball play. To become a good ball 
player one must necessarily be possessed of speed and endurance. 

Some of the local Indian runners have adopted an ingenious con- 
trivance to aid in strengthening the muscles of the legs. While at 
their ordinary avocations, they wear about the ankles a thin bag of 
shot, sufficiently long to reach around the leg and admit of being 
tied over the instep. This is removed when occasion requires, and 




they claim that they feel very "light-footed." Two years ago one 
of the champion Ojibwa runners walked twenty-three miles after 
dinner, and next morning ran one hundred yards in ten and one- 
qtiarter seconds, easily beating his professional opponents. 

The total number of Indians living in the vicinity of White Earth 
agency, Minnesota, is about two' thousand, and it is easy to muster 
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from eighty to one hundred ball players, who are divided into sides 
of equal number. If the condition of the ground permits, the two 
posts or goals are planted about one-third of a mile apart. Thus 
one stake only is used as a goal instead of two, as is the rule with 
the southern tribes. The best players of either side gather at the 
center of the ground. The poorer players arrange themselves around 
thetr respective goals, while the heaviest in weight scatter across 
the field between the starting point and the goals. 

The ball is tossed into the air in the center of the field. As soon 
as it descends it is caught with the ball stick by one of the players, 
when he immediately sets out at full speed towards the opposite 
goal. If too closely pursued, or if intercepted by an opponent, he 
throws the ball in the direction of one of his own side, who takes 
up the race. 

The usual method of depriving a player of the ball is to strike 
the handle of the ball stick so as to dislodge the ball ; but this is 
frequently a difficult matter on account of a peculiar horizontal mo- 
tion of the ball stick maintained by the runner. Frequently the 




ball carrier is disabled by being struck across the arm or leg, thus 
compelling his retirement. Severe injuries occur only when play- 
ing for high stakes or when ill-feeling exists between some of the 
players. 

Should the ball carrier of one side reach the opposite goal, it is 
necessary for him to throw the ball so that it touches the post. This 
is always a difficult matter, because, even if the ball be well directed, 
one of the numerous players surrounding the post as guards may 
intercept it and throw it back into the field. In this manner a 
single inning may be continued for an hour or more. The game 
may come to a close at the end of any inning by mutual agreement 
of the players, that side winning the greater number of scores being 
declared the victor. 

The ball used in this game is made by wrapping thin strands of 
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buckskin and covering the whole with a piece of the same. It is 
about the size of a base ball, though not so heavy. 

The stick is of the same pattern as that used at the beginning of 
the present century by the Missisaugas, the Ojibwa of the eagle 
totem of the Province of Ontario. (See cut, p. 134.) 

The game played by the Dakota Indians of the upper Missouri 
was probably learned from the Ojibwa, as these two tribes have been 
upon amicable terms for many years ; the ball sticks are identical 
in construction and the game is played in the same manner. Some- 
times, however, the goals at either end of the ground consist of two 
heaps of blankets about twenty feet apart, between which the ball 
is passed. 

When the Dakota play a game the village is equally divided into 
sides. A player offers as a wager some article of clothing, a robe, 
or a blanket, when an opponent lays down an object of equal value. 
This parcel is laid aside and the next two deposit their stakes, and 
so on until all have concluded. The game then begins, two of the 
three innings deciding the issue. 

When the women play against the men, five of the women are 
matched against one of the latter. A mixed game of this kind is 
very amusing. The fact that among the Dakota women are allowed 
to participate in the game is considered excellent evidence that the 
game is a borrowed one. Among most other tribes women are not 
even allowed to touch a ball stick. 

The players frequently hang to the belt the tail of a deer, ante- 
lope, or some other fleet animal, or the wings of swift-flying birds, 
with the idea that through these they are endowed with the swiftness 
of the animal. There are, however, no special preparations preced- 
ing a game, as feasting or fasting, dancing, etc. — additional evi- 
dence that the game is less regarded among this people. 

The Chactas, Chickasaws, and allied tribes of Indian Territory 
frequently perform acts of conjuring in the ball field to invoke the 
assistance of their tutelary daimons. The games of these Indians 
are much more brutal than those of the northern tribes. The game 
sticks are longer, and made of hickory, and blows are frequently 
directed so as to disable a runner. 
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Notes on the Names of the Heavenly Bodies and the Points 
OF THE Compass Among the Point Barrow Eskimo. — During our 
stay of nearly two years at the U. S. Signal Station, at Point Bar- 
row, we were able to obtain the names of a few of the more promi- 
nent stars and constellations. 

The sun is called su'kitnyu, and the moon tu'tkufi. They have 
no name for the pole star, but call the tail of Ursa Major tu'ktoruin, 
which appears to mean " the many reindeer." A similar name for 
this constellation has been noted both in Greenland and among the 
Central Eskimos. 

Arcturus is called sibwudU, and this star is the timepiece of the 
seal-netters during the great night-fishing in December and January. 
The position of this bright red star as it circles round the pole, 
enables them to judge how the night is passing. Altair is called 
dgru; Vega, agrulubw&k ; the constellation Cassiopea, ibrosi, and 
Orion's belt, h/atsan. The Eskimo who gave me the above names — 
he called me out one bright starlight night, saying, "Now, I will 
tell you all the stars " — called the Pleiades /a/K'^/5wr/«, but Dr. Simp- 
son, of the Plover, applies this name to the Hyades and Aldebaran. 
This is probably right, for the word evidently means "the sharing 
out or dividing," as he says, and Aldebaran and the group of the 
Hyades would very well represent the dead bear with the hunters 
around preparing to cut him up, as he describes. 

We obtained the points of the compass with more exactness than 
Dr. Simpson did. They are : unani, in the north ; ukilyunndmi, 
in the northeast ; kdbani, in the east ; kawaniku'na, in the south- 
east ; pant, in the south ; awanik&'na, in the southwest ; dwani, in 
the west ; wdlunndmi, in the northwest. The four cardinal points, 
however, unani, kdbani, pdni, and dwani, are the ones most com- 
monly used, and are not employed with great exactness. Pdni, in 
the south, is always used for places inland, often with special refer- 
ence to the hunting grounds at the rivers. A man starting for the 
rivers always says " paunanid'ktiiHa," "lam going southwards." 

They have definite names also for the directions of the wind. 
When the wind blows from any point between north and east it is 
called ikuHna, when from any point between east and south, nigya. 
A south wind is kiluH'hna ; one from the southwest, which brings 
high water on the beach, is uHala ; while k&nu'nna is the name of 
the northwest wind. 

John Murdoch. 



